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ABSTRACT 



Interyievs 
a tase for 



vith r.epresentatiyes frctt ten foreign 
countries offer a tase for the coi^pariscn cf .prcfessionalisn in 
children's theatre programs and. indicate specific differences that 
exist in the United States- and in each cf the ether countries. The 
Oni ted states differs fron the other countries in its definition of 
professionalisB , its lack of selectivity^and specificity in theatre 
training, and its lack cf prcgran ccntrcl and ccDBdnication due to 
the nusiber of schools offering undergraduate degrees in theatre. 
Countries that have permanent childr^ec's theatre groups include 
England, T^ugoslavia, €lie Gernan Deoocratic Bepublic, the Ketherlands, 
Belgiuffl, Finland, Switzerland, south Africa, Australia, ard Japan. 
The fflajjDrity of these ccuiitries have prcfessional conpani-es vhere the 
participcmts are selected by audition and vhere the repertoire is 
aiaed at a specific audience. Hany countries have peraanent theatres 
for the children's ccnpanies; faovever, in Svitzerland, Jbhe companies 
tour the school^ and have no theatres. Hany * participants indicate a 
neejd for standards regarding script quality, the quality cf 
productionVithe training' of performers, government ' financial support, 
and artist>^' ;Lnt€grity. (MAI) 
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> ^ * . • • MATIONAL IMSTITUTC or 

PROFESSIONALISM IN THEATRE FOR YOUNG AUDIENCES: DEFINITION, ioucation 

.cr ^>,- THIS OOCUMENf MAS BEEN REPAl 

TRAINING, WORKING CONDITION'S' STANDARDS • ?me mr^S^m^opg^^izIt^^^ 

• ^ • ^ ATING IT POINTS VIEVW OR OPINIO* 

' ^ STATEO OO NOT NECESSARILY REP«1 

ii-f l"j DAI * ~ SENTO^^ICIAL NATIONAL INSTITUTEO 

narOIG K. UaKS EOucahon ikjsition or policy 

A Paper presented at the Children*s theatre Association of America ' * 

(A Division of The American Theatre Assoeiatipn) - ' . . 

Convention in New Orleans, LA August 14, 1978. . ^ 

* This paper grows out of discussions conducted at the Sixth International 
Congress of ASSITEJ in Madrid, Spain, June 10-17, 1978. I personally inter- 
viewed representatives from ten countries, asking each the same series 
of questions to build a common base of comparison and then asking further 
questions where I felt it would be useful (See appendix for list of names 
and titles) . , • 

. ' . ^ Definining Profess i ona 1 

"Professional" in the United States is \jsed as a term to describe 
a person, earning a living in theatre and, as an adjective, to. indicate work 
of a particularly high quality. Those outside of the United sl^ates define 
"professional: as "Those/Who make their livelihood throug|[i their work in 
theatre" and/or "those who have a degree from a theatre school." There seems 
to be a basic assumption of quality, especially When referring to the certified 
graduate, for several countries require "professional" training before the 
person can work in the state supported ' theatres . As a part of his training, 
a student will often apprentice at a theatre, but he is not called a "pro- 
fessional" until the training is completed. ^ 

Theatre Training 

The system of higher education in other countries tends to be more 
selective and specialized than in the United States. Basic education is 
completed Jn many countries by age twelve. From that point on, they begin 
^some type of occupational training, with some selected general education 
on the side. Many go directly to technical schools, some .to college pre- 
paratory "high schools." By age 18, most (around 75% to 80%) wi 1 1 be working^ . 

"PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS ^ 

MATERIAL HAS BEEN GRANTED BY TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

' ' INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) AND ' ' ■ 

Harold R, Oaks 2 ^^^^^of the eric system." 



in an occupation, having compJeted their tfaining,at approximately our Jr 
college level. Very few receive advanced/training. The numbers are usually 
controlled by examination; many students would 1 i to go further but are not 
permitted to do so. 

Selection of students to study theatre follows this same general pattern, 
with a broad based application, selection by examination, and very few selected 
for admission. For example, fn the German Democratic Republic (East Germany) 

a given year 88© students took the qualifying examination for drama school 
(boys age 18; girls age 16). The examination included some background infor- 
mation, a brief '^performance" and an interview. About ^00 were invited back 
for the follow-up interview, but only 27 were actually accepted into the program. 
In Finland, 600 students applied for admission to one of the three drama schools 
and after two weeks of auditions and interviews, 16 were admitted. This number 
included applicants for directing and playwriting as well as acting. 

, The attrition rate is also high after admission, both from students 

becoming discouraged or disillusioned and from dismissal (^ ^1 lai wi^^ Belgium, 

Germany and South Africa). This results in very few students being graduated 

and a peak demand for their talents. ^ The Drama School in Antwerp, Belgium 

graduated only three students last years. This was not enough' to flH demand, 

and talent was brought in from Holland for some company posit/ons. Mr. Urban 

(East Uermany) told of one young man, a 1977 graduate of one of the three 

Drama Schools in East Germany, who received bids from 33 theatres (both 'adfult 

and children's). He then reviewed each offer and, sTnce funding is equal for 
♦ 

all theatres, he considered location, company reputation, extras, etc., and 
finally chose to work in theJirheater der Freundshaft In Mr* U|:b- *S company. 

Most training prAnr^ms are three to four years, wi|f^ of that time 

spent in practical appl ication-of training. Students wijl «study vol ce , movement. 
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and Icting, with sorae programs also offering mime, dance,- music and'cabaret. 
The course in Holland also includes imprbv Lsat ion and Creative Dramatics train 
ing, so graduates are certified to work in the sj:;hools as creative dramatics 
specialists. The intensive program does not include ins.tructron outside- thfe" 
theatre area, (no gen^tral education) and focuses heavily* on performance 
training. Driectors and Playwrights (and in some cases, Dramaturgs) are also 
trained in the Df'ama School. 

Graduates are employed in any branch of theatre, adult or children's. 
In the interviews I conducted, no one mentioned specialized training for 

work-in children's theatre. In nFiost countries children's theatre is a / 

// 

"stepping stone" to more prestigious and, j^^n many western countries, b^ter 
paying positions with adult companies. / 

While we in the United States have some 750 to 800 schools af/'ering. 
undergraduate degrees in theatre, other countries have a much 'sn)el 1 er rvuraber 
(East Germany, 3; Finland, 3; Holland, 3; South Africa, 2)1 ^XoJ^-^kor 
much tighter control of programs and permits professional yivi^^^v^s to^ 

visit student productions to see* the, new talent and to us^ many students in 
shows prior to graduation. For example, the course at/the Dr^ma School at 
Leipzig requires two years on campu^ training 'in ba^'c skills and two years 
with resident theatre companies somewhere in the qourttry. Thus the exposure 
of the graduating student is much greater than if^the wKole time we(-e spent 
on campus . o ' 



' . Working iCondi tlons <t 

After graduation, the student will be hired as a "professional" by one 
of the theatre companie^ ^^g^cif i . editions and expec atic^ v v from 
country 'ti cc > 'ntry 




ENGLAND • 

■ - . _ A- ' 

Here the young actor/ess must audition for a position which will carry 
with it an Equity card. The kS Equity companies forming the Standing Confer- 
ence of Young People'^s Theatre are permitte^a inaximuip of two new Equity ' 
positions each year and the competition for these positions can be very 
stliffr One need not to, have a Drama School degree to audition, but about 
90^ of those hi redo have degrees. There are another fifteen or so cpmpanies 
that are non-Equity that also do Chlldren\s Theatre; infp)roving the quality in " 
England fncludes upgrading these to /ul 1 Equity status. j 

Since the Children's Companies are usually the first step out oft Drama " ^ 
School, pay is at Equi ty^minimum (Fifty Pounds per week). / Compan^^^e ranges 
from 6 to 15 (the Young Vic is the exception at 30). All/ companies tour 



to schools, most in the region where they are B^sed. Only about 10% have 
their own theatre, many are attached to regional theatres where they will also 
-^o one or two shows a year on a regular stage. All 300 professional companies 
do a.t least one production for children and young people (the Christmas 
Pantomime) and several do more than one.^ ^ • % 

Company members will be expected to help develop the , materia) taken to the 
schodl;s, usually through Improvisation. Sometimes a member of the company will 
act as selector/playwright^ and there are some companies working with reguljbr 
playwrights. The Standing Conference is attempting to secure grants for 
writers to work with all companies since this, they feel, will improve quality. 
Productions focus on Infants (K~2), Junior (3~6) and Secondary (age 12 and over 



1 ' : — 1 

Mr. Johti English, Founder of ARENA Theatre" and the MIDLANDS ARTS 
CENTER, contrary to the trend in England, feels audiences (preferably children 
and thei r parents) should come to the theatre rather than the theatre going to 
them. This way th6y must give up something, some football br. TV time, to' 
come to the theatre like thjey Will have to do as adults. "(^iVsj.he feels, is 
essential training for adult theatre audiences who must give tim^ and money^ 
t6 attend. He feels it may sometimes be necessary to take theatre to the 
school, but^this is the jexcejition; not the ideal. 



Touring groups do plays dealing with social problems and current issues; they 
dislike fairy tale material and oppose the trad i tional , Pantomime i-n^pite 
of its popularity. 

. The vast majority of company members use theatre for children only as 
a stepping stone to positions with adult companfes; very few stay longer than 
one to two' years, ^some as little as six months. - . 

YUGOSLAVIA ^ . 

There are ten prof ess iona 1 Chil,dren*s Theatre companies in the country; 
six resident theatres located in the capital city^of each province, two more 
are in f^^jor cities anci two tour the nation. All compan ies, ha^e their own 
building and pl^y a season from September to June with three new plays added 
each year and a tofal of 250 performances per year. All plays are scrip^d 
and play to two major groups; 7"10 year olds and 11^17 Year olds. Per^ents 
also often attend the theatre and plays stiould also interest them.. 

The *'Bosko Buha" resident company in Belgrade has 25 actors, ^ directors, 

1 Dramaturg, and other front ^d back of house personnel make a total of 95 

\ - ■ 

ful 1 1 1 me .employees. Most of the actors come from the drama school, although 

someone 'With speciajj talent" may come from some Other training. Students 

may be invited to play with the resident company after the first of their four 

yearns of training. Th^re are some auditions, but most ^re selected by seeing 

their work at the school or at a regional theatre. Pay is the same ias" |or 

adult theatre. The Company is looking forward to a new theatre in 1985 with 

500'seats (up from 332 now) and better stage facilities. 

GERMAN DEMQC^RA-^C REPUBLIC ^' , ' ' 

There are five pr* issional theatres for children and youth in the 

country. All have their own building but vary somewhat in»X9-Cus anxJ staff- 
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size. Two other adult resident theatres Kave children and youth divisions; 
these are expected to become separate theatres in the. next five years. 

At the Centeral Chi Idren ' s .Theatre, Theater der Freundschaf t. East Berlin, 
there is a company of kO actors, 20 music people, 3 directors, 2 scenery 
designers, Dr^raaturgs, 3 ' pedagogiies (one for each age level 5-7, 8-13, 
U-t8 years, to help in play selection), and other front and back of house 
personnel for a total of 200 full time employees. They have a permanent 
reperatory of 15 plays, with fournew plays added and four dropped each year. 
Al 1^ are scripted works, with some recent attempts ai^ improvisation wi thi n a^ 
scripted framework. ' , ■ 

Actors are not required to be drama school graduates but all kO \n the ^ 

present company are. Selection for the company is^Jiy seeing the i r • works^ at 

regional houses. ' Recent state law requires theatres, once they have hired an 

actor; to fefain him/her to age 65 if the actc^^des i res ; they cannot be 

4 / 

dismissed by the theatre for any reason. There is some attrition; last year 
k people Jeft: one went to an adult company; one^ became ^i 1 1 and jiad to move, 
to another climate;' one went to a mime troupe and one wen^ to a cabaret , • 
company.. This rett^^tion^pol icy is a cause of ser ious concern to company 
management and may affect quality over a period of' years. Salaries are' the 
same as 'for adult companies. / 

Actors, directors and designers are encouraged to teke opportunities to 



work i^) film and television, and to accept invitations to work with adult com- 
panies on a single production basis. This allows for added /:ompensat ion and 
artistic and inten lectual stimulation for the artist, and gfve exposure to^the 
theatre, since credits wIlT Include "guest artist -from' Theater der Freundschaf CT^ 
NETHERLANDS ' ' —V J 

Most/ theatres for children and youth are located along the coast in West 



ttelland ,and tour the^ rest of the country. ' There are 150 t^ 200 people working 
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in the area of Theatre for chi ldren ^in the country (total «populati6n, 11 
million). These people viork in 12 "traditional" children's theatre companies; 
8 Particlpati<5rf theatre groups; 3 "Froming Theatre" groups ^ea 1 i ng with 
children's problems and with social problems; 2 Cabaret for Children companies 
8 mime/dance for children cc>jnpanles and ^0 puppet companies. 

About, half of^ the cohfipany members are drama school ' tra i ned , the rest 

,come ^'rom a^ature companies into the profession. The pr<)fess i ona 1 ^ associ a t i on 

... - \ ^ ♦ ' . ^ 

WIKOR.is con.cerned about 'fh^ quality of the work done by the companies and 

would like to have al 1 trained actors over the next three to fiv^jTears. 

Thos*e working in mime/dance and with puppets are all professionally trai^ied 

now, and quality and pay are better Jth^n in the other children's theatre 

forms. Chihdren's theatre companies are poorest paid, about 20,000 gui Iders 

per year. School teachers, by comparison, are considered well paid at 35,000 

. < , '/ - ' ■ 

guilders; mime/dance performers are paid nearly as much as teachers. 

. / • r 

All companies tour (2-6 actors per company) to schools and do not have 
a b^e theatre. The f i rst .ch i Id ren ' s theatre building was located in* 
Amsterdam in March 1978 by; Hans Snoek and it will workshop, theatre and 
information center. ^ 
BELGUIM. (Flemmish section) ^ ' 

In the tjorthern Flemmish speaking section of Belgium there are approxi- 
mately 300 artis*^ working in theatre. About 50 of these are in theatre for 
children. One company from Brussels tours plays to schools, giving a total 
of 250 performances a year' of four playst This group does a 'performance in / 
.the'^morn i ng and spends the • afternoon conducting smal 1 group creative dramatic 
sessions based on themes from the play seen i^>^he morning. 

/The Koninkliljk JeugdtheaXer in Antwerp has a company of 25 actors plav^ing 
}k plays a year l^^very -three weeks a new play) ^for a total of 200 performances 



J ' * 
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to over 100,000 children. Productions are staged on the adglt theatrerstage 

Wednesday at 3 f.m. and ^tCirday at 10 a.m. and 3 P«m. One show a year is done 

in late summer in paj-ks, etc. during vacation. • f^ost of their work is focused 

on the 5 to 12 year olds^ with one show per year for teenagers. They plan to 

do more work for teens' when tb^ir new bifi lading is completed in two years; 

there is no spat:e at present, since adul t^ shows are playing evenings now. 

ThS new building will also h^ve a large rehearsal space where participation 

plays can be done allowing more exper i mentat i on^i th new styles. ' 

Actors must be drama school graduates to be in the company (new law . 

^passed two ytears ago) and the rate of pay ia the same as for adult company 

members; but is based on tP^e number of performances playfed, so the total 

salary is lower. Company members may and often do work in adult theatre and 

in'television. 

. >k 

The compapy also ri^s^a series of "school and travel" performances, totalling 
about 60 for elementary and 20 foV secondary schools. The theatre conducts 
_a drama competition each year and stages the winning play, along with at least 
3 musicals ^nd ^2 "educational theatre" productions. About 60% of the plays 
are Be'lg ian,v-the rest ;jar-eL drawn from other- natjjonal i ties , both east and west ^ 
of the Iron Curtain. Good new talent and scrTpts are the major needs;' the 
(^ama schools do not graduate enough actors to fill positions. 
FINLAND ^ ■ ■ ^ ^ ^. >■ ^ $ \- 

Finland has 43 jprofes^^ional < theatres .^Al 1 of theSe do a^ least on^or 
two productions for cHi Idren and youth each year, and five touring companies 
are totally devoted to Chi Idren' s^Theatre. In 1977, 21% of al l performances » 
in the nation were directed to children and young people. % , 

•\ ' " ^ '• ' ■ .1 

There are 25<^actors in the^ f ive touring C.T. companies, but tji^ are not |1 
evenly divided; one company has 12^ Mosjt^^+cTys, are developed by the company- 
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for the company by a playwright/on^a specTal grant.' Scripts are ag^jn 
problem, and; a^ed grants for pi aW ights_wi 1 1 help, t^c%ors must have attended 
one of the three drama schools (two in Finnish, one In Swedish) and ^ther^ 's 
a shortage of graduated ' ta 1 ent , especially men. Children's coijipanies ^^e^ 
seen a step t^ resident- 'adult theatres, and company merjbers are paid at 
slightly lower rate than are the Insti ttjtional company members, .They st^y an 
average of two years. 

Future gpals include cJoser cooperat ion j^^i th thei Inst i tutional theatres 
pn production, planning for children and yout^ in various parts of the coL»ntry^ 
«-;^vin(^ nlavwriahts work with all comoanies, and incrLasinq the actor's ' 
knowledge of children arid their oroblems,, 
SWITZERLAND ^ ' . ^ 

This trj-linqual country has 6 professional Theatre for Chi 1 d'ren .comoan ies 
in the Frenth section, 2 jn the German section and^ 1 in the Italian Section. - 
MyVinterview was with, one of the two theater companies in Baden (German). ' * 

The company tours to schodls; they have no .theatre building, Th^buHd 
their own m^terl^l f^om improvisation on a theme, using a tape recorder and ' 
notes. Two production^' a year tour in^^VW bgs to schools; one ^to 7-11 year 
olds; the othfer to 12-16 year olds,* A third pl^y i^ staged for summer pro- 
duction in streets and parks, where the company "passes the hat" ("i'ts b^^^er _ 
than tickets"). They use Httle or np scenery but do prepare a "teacK^r^ guide" 
tor the P;T^ys to be used to prepare for- the< production? and 'to give folic?W'tjp 
si/ggfestions. Topics tend to deal with problems 9jj informat ion are^s ; the p'^y 

"for the young group this year dealt wi tft sexual 'role models and the teen 

\. ^ 

play with worki ng success^'ul 1 y with others,, ^ , 

The six ca^t members were selected by personal contact; either the director 
or others in the. company had worked wi t;,h them ^rev lous 1 y , ' / ^ 



The Director is very careful to select those who ^aye'^had previous experience 

as a professional (no company membef^s are fresh out of-'^drama school, alttiough 

all ha\/e degrees) because he srees work with children as nore difficult than . 

adult theatre. Th6y are currerttly^ Rl'aying 200 performance^ a year, which^the 

director f^els is too mueh fdr the company. 

• ■ * i 

Pay is less than for adul t compan i es (average is 2,000 to 3,000 frank^ 
per month while this company makes about 1500 frankPs'per month). Some funding 
comes fhom the federal government, some from the "h^t", but most from the 
schools whej>e they-play. This is only their third year and all teachers have 
seen their work now and are asking them to come back. Things'^look ^ood 
for the future with hopes of better funding, a permanent workshop-theatre and 
more companies. . ^ 
SOUTH^A^ICA 

Three provinces have full time theatre companies for cl^ilcjren and youth. 
Companies have five to seven members who perform four productions per year: 
a scripted children'^s play, an improvisationaMy based "theatre in education'* 
play, a» secondary- schooT level production based in Shakespeare, Janguaae,' poetry , 
etc. ; and a }it)i:ary program to emphasi^ze and encourage reading. Since the 
country is bi-lingual the Company .must be able to per*rm In both Afrikaans 
and English. Pay is comparable with the adul t- compan ies and with- school 
"eachers. HereJ^also, Theatre for children is a st^p out of school to the 
adult theatre;' company members stay two to three years, then move on 

Cbmpany members are selected by audjtion and most, but not all^ comfe from . 

. . " ^ ■ ' ' • " ' ^ . ' - 

drama training programs. Tra i n i ng tends to be academic rather than performance 

based, e;j^ept at Capetown* Universltyr which offers'a selective (60 stuflerrts 

total) three year performance program i np add 1 1 jon to it's academi c^course (200 

students). Students ai-e admitted by aud^ltron wj th .a heavy drop out rate {25% 
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in the first year) and they graduate 12-15 per .year. V Thes^ are employed by > 
theatre groups (60^ immediately/ rest wTthin'6-8 months) both'in the country 
and abroad (Englancj, Austral ia, U.S.)\ ^ " " 

The resident adult theatres also do children and youth^- pi ay^ periodically. 
AUSTRALIA ' * / S ' ^ ' 

- ., - V 

There are about 12 f ul 1 y "prof ess i onaj companies doing theatre or children 

and youth, touring to schools and-playing in the institutional theatres with 

which they are associated. Company members are paid below teacher level but 
^ i * * ' . 

at Equity scale'. If the actor is also a certified teacher, then they ^re paid 

at the higher teacher's rate. Children^'s theatre is regarded as a step to ^ - 

adult theatre, i^ustralia is just getting communication lines open; rules and 

operating procedures seem to be set^'inf. local areas and are not standard) for ' 

the nation yet. There is considerabl e work combining participation theatre 

and other forms; painting, dance, etc. in a festival setting. - ' 

JAPAN / . . ^ . ^ * / 

*There are^abput-SO professional troupes for children of which 22 

are puppet companies. Sjze af the troup vax^ies from 5 to 150. These troupes 
played to about 8, O^f^^^O /chi ldren last year (out of a tot^l of 17,000,000 in 
school Companies piay/in school s ' (^0%) , at thjei r/own base theatre (15%), ' 

at after school performances through "Parentis and Children's Theatre" organiza-. 
tion sponsor^d^ performances*'(lO%) ,^nd "the rest in other* sett i ngs (15%). Theatrical 
work^ comevfrom forei gn source^ (Pinocchio, Sn^w Whi te,'. Peter Pan, etc. ) i ncl udi ng 
stories;^ by Grimm, Anderson and Aesop as \?i^l 1 as Japanese Drama^.^ased on fof^- 
tales, history, biographies, etc; jThese ^re^staged in both'western and tradinonal^ 
Japanese style. Jour productions have'lynited scenery and costumes; productions at 
base' theatres may b^ elaborately staged and costumed. Thfere is experimentation with 
arena, thrust, mixed^ puppet/peopl^, and other forms. Japan has established a' 



nuftibei^-oT prizes for excellence in Chi Idren ■* and Youth theatre ttiat appear to 

• ' V'^, • * . . ' •• • ■ ^ ' V... 

^stimulate qua UM:y' work. ' / " 

■ ..> " . '•■ ■ . ; ■ -.^ " ^* • 

Standards ' ' ' 

^ Concern about the quality of work and standards .was expressed by several 

interviewees and by several speakers at the Congress; Some ar^ universal y. ^ 

concerns, such as script quality. Several people asked for addresses' of ' American 

pub) i shi ng houses and for ti ties of ..good plays we had done. Even some theatres 

with resident playwrights were looking for new and/or better^ ideas , especial ly 

to compete with television and film.- ,y7 

Quality of the production wor^ being done was a corrcern. in several countries. 

The most frequently suggested solution was -upgrading the abilMties of the performers 

by requi r i ng Drama School graduation. ^ ' 

Financial support was mentioned frequently as art-fid irfl attracting better 

/ • .% -. • ' ■ ' . ■ ■. ■ 

people for coinpanies and better plays, but Jhe more t)asic prdblem may be the « 
attitude about Children*s Theatre expressed by almost all' those Interviewed. 



Even where /the government financially treats adul tsand^hi f^gHfn Is theatre as 

equal, there are questions about the artistio integrity of the wqrk done by 

chi ldren|s companies. ' In many countries it is ohly any nferior stepping stone 

to adul t theatre; it is not what artists work and plan tO\spend thei r lives 
:" ' . . ^ ■■- ' ''^ . • 

doing. Funding will come if we are successful in changing thi s atti tude--we 

' ' St , ^ . ' ^ 

pay for vyhat we fael is worth while! . ^ 



, Professor Oaks is Artistic Director of the Whittlin' Whistl in Brigade 
Children*s Theatre Company, ahd Coordinator of the Child Drama 
Program in the Theatre and. Cine^mitic Arts Departmen£7^ Brigham 
Young University, Prova, Utah, U%S.A. . 
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AUSTRALIA 

• Joan Pope 

;*Cats" Box }72k G.P.O. 
• Perth, Austral ia * 
BELGIUM 

Jan' Vefbi^t 
- / ' Rechtestraat 2,8 
' 2900 Lier, Be^^ium 
fi 

Li eve Eeckhaut 
Mi'l istraat 28 
* 2000 Antwerpen, Belgium 
ENGLAND 

Jao Brady 

3k3^ West End Lane 

London NWS, England 



President of A.Y.P.A.A-. 



Di rector. Actor 



Dramaturg, National Jeugdtheatre 



Professional Officer of Standing 
Conference of Young People's Theatre 



John Eng 1 i sh ^ 

Midlands Arts Center 

Cannon Hill 

Birmingham,' England 
FINLAND 

Nena Ster^ius 

Finnish ASSITEJ Center 

Yrjonkatu 11 E 10 00120 

Helsink'i 12\Finland 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

Klaus Urban. 

113, Berlin DDR 
* Am Stadtpark 2/3 
HOLLAND 

Hans Turl ings 
jstichting Wi Ikor 

Nieuwe Ui tleg Ik, 2514 BR 

Den Haag, Netherlands 

JAPAN 

Tsuneko Kawamura 
4-^7" 1 1 Kugamaya Nuginamiku 
Tokyo, Japan 
SOUTH AFRICA 
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Founder of ARENA Theatre and 
MIDLAND ARTS CENTER 



General Sec. Finnish ASSITEJ; 
Di rector Penni teatter i 
Theatre Company 



Director, Theater der Ffeundshaft 



Stafmember, Foundation WIKOR 



Director, Children's Theatre 
Performances in Tokyo 



Director: Theatre for Youth 



Esther Van Ryswyk 
Speech and Drama Department 
University of Cape Town 
Cape Town, South Africa 
SWITZERLAND 

Jean Graedel 

5623 Boswil, Switzerland 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Mi hai lo Farkl c 
Trg Republ ike 3 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 



Director and Lecturer in theatre 



Director of professional troupe; 
Committee of ASSITEJ 

Managing Director, "Bosko Buha" 
theatre company 



ERLC 
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